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was in question, those who were the best politicians proved
also to have the most accurate knowledge of history. Both
parties, indeed, made one mistake. It is impossible to read
the arguments which were used in the long debate without
perceiving that all the speakers agreed in attributing to the
constitution of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries far more
of a settled character than it in reality possessed. They all
seem to have imagined that on important points there was some
fixed rule to which all had assented, the contravention of which
was known to be a breach of constitutional law.l They failed
to seize the true character of the epoch as a time of struggle
during which the idea .of law was gradually evolving itself in
the midst of a conflict of opposing wills. But the popular
party had the better of their adversaries in this, that what it
alleged to have been the acknowledged law of that period was
in reality the system upon which the constitution was finally
moulded after the conclusion of the struggle, and towards
which, during its continuance, every step taken in advance was
constantly tending ; whereas the powers claimed for the Crown
had gradually sunk under the unintermitted protests of the
nation, and had been finally, by universal consent, either
explicitly given up or tacitly abandoned, till they had been in
part regained under very different circumstances during the
reigns of the Sovereigns of the House of Tudor.

If the popular party was right in its interpretation of the
spirit of English history, it would have been strange if they had
been unable to meet their opponents on merely technical
grounds. Careless as the early Parliaments had been of laying
down general principles, it would have been very remarkable
if in the course of a century and a half they had not dropped
some words which could be understood as a bar to all future at-
tempts of the King to exercise the right of laying impositions in

1 Besides the notes in ParL Deb. in 1610, we have in the State Trials
(ii. 395) part of Bacon's speech, with the speeches of Hake will and White-
locke, the latter erroneously attributed to Yelverton ; and in Cott. MSS.
Tit. F. v. fol. 244, Doderidge's speech ; and at fol. 242 a speech of
Cromp ton's which was probably delivered on this occasion.